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so nearly level, and the roundings of their undu- 
lations so gentle, that the eye, taking in a great 
surface at a single view, deems them a dead level. 
But the ravines, made by the water courses through 
them, sufficiently indicate that their swells and 
declinations communicate a quick motion to the 
waters that fallon them. This is by far the most 
extensive class of prairies. These are the plains 
over which the buffaloes range. These are the 
plains, without wood or water, in which the travel- 
ler may wander for days, and see the horizon on 
every side sinking to contact with the grass. 
“The alluvial or wet prairies form the last and 
smallest division. They generally occur on the 
margins of the great water courses, although they 
are often found, with all their distinctive features, 
far from the point where waters nowrun. They 
are generally basins, as regards the adjacent re- 
gions, and their outlines are marked by B.9cy 
benches. They are, for the most part, of a black, 
deep, and very friable soil, and of exhaustless fer- 
tility. In the proper latitudes, they are the best 
soils for wheat and maize; but are ordinarily too 
tender and loamy for the cultivated grasses. They 
rear their own native grasses of astonishing height 
and luxuriance. An exact account of the size 
and rankness of the weeds, flowering plants, and 
grass, on the richer alluvial prairies of Illinois and 
Missouri, would seem to those who have not seen 
them, an idle exaggeration. Still more than the 
rolling prairies, they impress the eye as a dead 
level ; but they still have their slight inclinations 
towards their benches, where their waters are 
arrested and carried off. But, from their immense 
amount of vegetation, and from the leveluess of 
their surface, wherever they are considerably ex- 
tensive, they have small ponds, — and bay- 
ous, which fill from the rivers and from rains, and 
are only drained, an the intense heats of sum- 
mer, by evaporation. ‘These ponds in the alluvial 
prairies, that are connected with the rivers, when 
they overflow by bayous, are filled, in the season 
of high waters, with fish of the various kinds. As 
the waters subside, and their connecting courses 
with the river become dry, the fish are taken by 
cart loads among the tall grass, where the water is 
three or four feet deep. When the waters evapo- 
rate during the heats of summer, the fish die; and 
although thousands of buzzards prey upon them, 
they become a source of pollution to the atmo- 
sphere. Hence these prairies, beautiful as they 
seem to the eye, and extraordinary as is there fer- 
tility, are very unfavourable positions, in point of 
dry prairies. The healthy prairies seem to be of|salubrity. Flocks of deer are seen scouring across 
an intermediate character between the alluvial|these rich plains, or feeding peaceably with the 
the safe retreats of bears and panthers. This un-|prairies and the barrens. They have springs|domestic cattle. In the spring and autumn, in- 
dergrowth universally indicates a rich soil. covered with hazle and furzy bushes, small sassa-| numerable flocks of water fowls are seen wheeling 
“The country denominated ‘barrens,’ has a|fras shrubs, with frequent grape vines, and in the|their flight about the lakes and ponds of these 
Very distinct and peculiar configuration. It is|summer with an infinite profusion of flowers, and| prairies. They find copious pasture in the oily 
generally a country with a surface undulating with | the brushes are often overtopped with the common | seeds of the plants and grasses that have seeded 
gentle hills, of a particular form. They are long|hop vine. Prairies of this description are very|during the summer. 
and uniform ridges. The soil is, for the most|common in Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, and| “During the months of vegetation, no adequate 
part, of a clayey texture, of a reddish or greyish| they alternate among the other prairies for a con-| idea could be conveyed by description of the num- 
colour, and is covered with a tall coarse grass. In|siderable distance towards the Rocky mountains. | ber, forms, varieties, scents, and hues of the flower- 
tion to a peculiarity of feature, more easily} “The dry prairies are, for the most desti-|ing plants, and the various flowers of the richer 
felt than described, the trees are generally very |tute of springs, and of all vegetation, but weeds, |prairies. In the barrens are four or five varieties 
sparse, seldom large, or very small. They are/| flowering plants, and grass. “To the eye they are|of ‘ladies’ slippers,’ of different and the most 






PUBLISHED WEEKLY. chiefly of the different kinds of oak, and the bar- 
ren trees have an appearance and configuration 
appropriate to the soil they inhabit. The land 
never exceeds second rate in quality, and is more 
generally third rate. It is favourable, in the pro- 
per latitudes, to the growth of wheat and orchards. 
On the whole, this country has an aspect so pecu- 
liar and appropriate, that no person at all used to 
the country, is in doubt for a moment, when he 
enters on the region of the barrens. There are 
large districts of this kind of country in Kentucky, 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. |'Tennessee, and Alabama. They are common in 
—————— | Illinois and Missouri, and are seen with more or 
For “The Friend.” |less frequency over all the valley of the Missis- 
The valley of the Mississippi is one of the most |sippi. 

remarkable features in the geography of the United| ‘In this region, and in the hazle or bushy 
States, embracing as it does so vast an extent of| prairies, we most uently see those singular 
country, with such a variety of soil and climate. |cavities called ‘sink holes.’ They are generally in 
Since the rebellion broke out into war, it has been|the shape of funnels or inverted cones, from ten to 
the scene of the most gigantic struggle for su-|seventy feet in depth, and on the surface, from 
remacy, and the most fiercely contested and bloody |sixty to three hundred feet in circumference. 
fattles have taken place at different points within|There are generally willows, and other aquatic 
it. It is now thought to be nearly freed from the| vegetation, at their sides and bottoms. The people 
domination of the rebels, and its possession em-|here have their own theories, to account for these 
boldens the Government to assume that the war|singular cavities; and as an earthquake is the 
is nearly at an end. It probably will in time be-|agent most likely to seize on the imagination, and 
come densely populated, and must command a/the most convenient one to solve inexplicable re- 
preponderating influence in regulating the policy|sults, they have generally supposed them the 
of the nation. work of earthquakes. Others have imagined them 
Itis probable, therefore, that some extracts from |the huge wells, from which the domesticated mam- 
Flint’s Geography of this valley may be interest-|moths, and the gigantic races of past generations, 
ing to the readers of “ The Friend.” quenched thei: tnirst. There is little doubt, that 
“The general surface of the Mississippi Valley|they are caused by running waters, which find 
may be classed under three distinct aspects; the|their way in the lime-stone cavities, beneath the 
thickly timbered, the barrens, and the prairie|upper stratum of soil. We shall see elsewhere 
country. In the first division, every traveller has |that the stratum generally rests on a base of lime- 
remarked, as soon as he descends to this valley, a|stone; and that between this and the sub-strata, 
grandeur in the form and size of the trees, a depth|there are often continuous cavities, as we sce in 
of verdure in the foliage, a magnificent prodigality|the lime-stone caverns; and that in these inter- 
of growth of every sort, that distinguishes this|stices, between the different strata of rocks, 
country from other regions. The trees are large,| brooks, and even considerable streams pursue un- 
tall, and rise aloft, like columns, free from|interrupted courses under ground. The cause of 
branches. In the rich lands they are generally|these sink holes was probably a fissure in the su- 
wreathed with a drapery of ivy, bignonia, grape|perstratum of lime-stone. The friable soil above 
vines, or other creepers. Intermingled with the|found its way through this fissure, and was washed 
foliage of the’ trees, are the broad leaves of the|away by the running waters beneath. In fact, the 
pe vines, with trunks sometimes as large as the|ear often distinguishes the sound of waters run- 

uman body. Frequently these forests are as free|ning beneath, at the bottom of these sink holes. 
from undergrowth as an orchard. Sometimesthe| ‘The remaining, and by far the most extensive 
only shrub that is seen among the trees, is the|surface is that of the prairies. Although they 
pawpaw, with its splendid foliage and gracefuljhave no inconsiderable diversity of aspect, they 
stems. In other places, especially in the richer}may be classed under three general divisions : the 
alluvions of the south, beneath the trees, there are| healthy, or bushy, the alluvial, or wet, and the 
impenetrable cane brakes and tangle of brambles, 
briar vines, and every sort of weeds. These are 
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splendid colours. The violets, and the humbler|great act is consummated with comparatively little| doer of every duty in God’s kingdo . 
and more modest kind of garden flowers, are not |suffering, and with large prospects of future advan-|of every sin, the conqueror of each tribulation and h 
capable of competing with the rank growth of|tages to the nobles and proprietors of land, save|temptation, the life of every performance, the b 
and weeds, that choke them on the surface. | those estates only which should fall under our En-|glory of each grace, the beauty of a christian’s 
Some of the taller and hardier kinds of the lilaceous|cumbered Estates Act. The emancipated serfs are|life, the stability of his conversation, the lustre of 0 
lants struggle for display, and rear themselves|already, I am told, displaying a degree of intelli-| his religion, his great honor and excellency, both e 
igh enough to be seen. Most of the prairie|gence and industry that surprises their former own-|in doing and suffering ; yea, it is the very glory of 
flowers have tall and arrowy stems, and spiked or|ers ; establishing schools, laying out hoarded money|God himself in the church of God: for by faith f 
tassellated heads, and the flowers have great size, |on land and tenements, and in many other respects |the Lord arises in us, and by this power of godli. st 
gaudiness, and splendour, without much fragrance|showing great intelligence and sagacity.’’—Zng-|ness his glory is seen upon us. e 
or delicacy. The most striking of these flowers|lish Paper. “These considerations, Right Honorable, moved - 
‘we shall attempt to class and describe in another —_+>+—__ me to discourse of the power of the Holy Spirit 2 
place; only remarking here, that during the sum- a For “The Friend.” /coming on all christians, ministers, and people, of 
mer the prairies present distinct successions of] Brtracts from the Writings of William Dell |And besides the importunity of some an of 
dominant hues, as the season advances. The pre- ; (Coutinued from page 166.) friends, your Honor’s earnest desires of these st 
valent colour of the prairie flowers in spring is “Again, the form of godliness exposes a man to/notes hath especially prevailed with me to publish 
bluish purple; in midsummer red, with a con-|those evils that are incident to the faithful be-|them. Not that I am worthy to publish anything, © 
siderable proportion of yellow. In autumn the|cause of godliness. Now when a man hath the|but that the truth of God is worthy to be pu th 
flowers are very large, many of them of the Aili-|same evils with the faithful, and not the same|lished, be the instrument never so mean and un. lu 
anthus form, and the prairie receives from them |power to support him under those evils; when|worthy. And although I well know the doubtful al 
such a splendid colouring of yellow, as almost to|men have the same evils in the flesh, but not the/success of such undertakings as these, yet in this 
present to the imagination an immense surface of}sume power in the spirit; the same burdens on/matter I am not at all careful ; being most willing Sp 
gilding. their shoulders, but not the same everlasting arms|to be bound up in one condition with the trath of thi 
“There are diffused in the different positions of| underneath them, they fall sadly and desperately, | God, and to have with it the same common friends at 
this valley the common proportions of minerals, |to the great scandal of the ways of God. and enemies. Besides, if Christ dwell in my se 
oxides, neutral salts, fossils, and the different} ‘“‘ However, if men be not called forth to such|heart by faith, I carry in my bosom already my eal 
kinds of earths. Salt springs are found in a thou- |eminent doings and sufferings, and so escape such | reward ; out of whom, I neither regard praise nor ‘Ww 
sand places in all proportions of saline impregna-|uanifest discoveries and downfalls; yet the form |dispraise, good nor evil.” an 
tions, from water that is merely brackish, to that|of godliness hath this evil in it, that it brings a) From the treatise already alluded to, entitled an 
which is much salter than sea water. It is obvi-|man only to the troublesome part of religion, but} ‘Christ’s Spirit a Christian’s Strength,” we extract kit 
ous to remark the wise and benevolent provision|not to the comfortable: it engages a man in the/tho following:—“The Holy Spirit is a spint of his 
of Providence for the population of the country, |same duties with the godly, but supplies him not} power in us, by being in us a spirit of righteous por 
in thus providing, at such distances from the sea,|Wwith the same strength: it involves him in the/ness; and so he is two ways: First, In regard of is | 
an article so essential and indispensable to the|same bitterness of flesh, but doth not furnish him/ mortifying sin. For the spirit of God dwelling ia hes 
comfort and subsistence of civilized man. Hence) with the same joy of spirit. For as such a man’s|us, is not idle in us, but continually active; and wo 
it results that there is no point in this valley far|religion doth not reach above flesh and blood, no/so from day to day mortifies sin. And this is the dot 
removed from the means of an easy and cheap/more doth his strength and comforts. And so he| proper work of the Spirit in our flesh, to destroy cht 
supply of this necessary article. The cattle have| performs duties at a low rate; yea, and his bare out of us whatsoever is contrary to itself; and that ed. 
discovered this impregnation in innumerable licks. |and empty form casts a black veil upon religion,|is every sin, lust and corruption. Now our sins to 
It is found in form like a hoar frost, in ‘Salt/and utterly obscures its beauty and glory, and|are our weakness; a man’s pride and passion, and kin 
prairie,’ between the Osage and the Arkansas. |makes the world judge meanly of it, and to think|envy, and covetousness, and lust, and intemper Chi 
Arkansas and Red river are at times perceptibly |it a matter only of singularity and humor, and not|ance, and every sin, is his weakness. Now the ‘ 
brackish, from the quantity of salt in solution injof power. Whereas, when a christian walks in| Holy Spirit, by being in us a spirit of righteous this 
the water. the strength of the Spirit, doing and suffering the| ness, mortifies and destroys all our sins, and s# the 
‘On the waters of the Little Sioux of the Mis-| will of God, beyond all strength and abilities of| takes away our weakness. mal 
souri, and on a branch of the St. Peters of the|flesh and blood, the world oftentimes wonders and} ‘Secondly, As the Holy Spirit is a spirit of any 
upper Mississippi, is found a beautiful species of| gazes at him, and many are provoked to ‘glorify|righteousness in us, in regard of mortifying sia, by 
dented clay,—constituting a stone of the most|God, who hath given such power to men.’ so also in regard of imparting grace to us. Fer kno 
singular appearance, commonly called ‘ pipe stone,’ - For this power of godliness, among other|all grace is the fruit and operation of the Spirit ia Spi 
from the circumstance, that the savages in all/things, hath these three advantages: First, It} our flesh; and as all light is from the sun, sou star 
these regions, quite to the western sea, make their|makes a man do every duty strongly and mightily. |all grace from the Spirit. Now every grace iss tog 
ipes, and sometimes their other ornaments of it.|And whatever might take a man off from duty, or| much strength in the soul ; faith so much strength; apo 
t is said to be cut from the quarry, almost with| distract and disturb him in it, all falls to nothing} hope so much strength ; love so much strength, and with 
the ease of wood. It hardens in the air, and re-| before this power. There is that strength in each|so humility and patience, and temperance, and till 
ceives an exquisite polish of impalpable smooth-| duty, performed by the power of the anointing, |liness, and brotherly-kindness, and all other graces and 
ness. It is nearly of the colour of blood, and is a| which declares it to be the operation of God him-jareso muchstrength. And according to each mans did 
beautiful article for monumental slabs, vases, and|self in man, and nothing else but the very power|measure of grace, so is his measure of strength; till 
requirements of that sort. If it be as abundant,|of God, that is, Jesus Christ himself in action in| and according to each man’s measure of the me anoi 
and as easily procured, as has been said, it will|us. Second, It makes a man inflexible in the ways|so is his measure of grace. And thus the aly yea 
one day become an article of extensive use through |of God, that he shall neither turn to the right/Spirit, by being a spirit of righteousness, is alw dina 
the country. For although marble abounds, this| hand nor to the left, but take straight steps towards|in us a spirit of power.” pow 
is a more beautiful material than any marble that|the mark set before him. No fears, nor favours,| ‘Now the Spirit comes and reveals the Father Chr 
we have seen. It has been generally asserted,|nor frowns, nor flatteries, nor temptations, nor in-|in the Son, and presents God to the soul, through for t 
that an imaginary line of truce extends round the|sinuations, nor designs of others, nor ends of his} his word, in his infinite and eternal power, from 
places where the stone is found, within which the |own, can turn him aside. He carries such strength| justice, and wisdom, and truth, and love al wha 
most hostile tribes pursue their business of cutting|in his spirit, as he can never be bended; and so|mercy, &c., and shines to the soul in each att — and 
out stones for pipes of peace.” ; far forth as he partakes of the power of God, he| bute of God; and now when a man sees quer 
(To be continued.) is as unmoveable and unchangeable as God him-| his own light, and. knows him by his own suffi 
self. Third, It makes a man invincible by alljing, then first doth he begin truly to fear God; f the | 
Emancipation of the Serfs.—An English gen-|evils and enemies: because all the power against|and the fear of God is his strength. For he that “ 
tleman, who has been travelling in the interior of |him is but the power of the creature, but the| fears God is free from all other fear: he fearsa — be r 
Russia, refers in a letter to a friend, to the work-|power in him is the power of God. And the}men of high degree, nor men of low degree, Bf § is th 
ing of the scheme forthe emancipation of the serfs, | power of God easily overcomes the mightiest power|the united power of all the creatures : he fears light 
and says: “It is scarcely possible to measure the|of the creature, but is never overcome by it. And/the fear of other men in their evils, but in the who 
grandeur of this peaceful revolution, by which|if this power in a christian should be prevailed| midst of all fearful things, he is without fear; be J Hol, 
nearly forty millions of people are raised from a con-|against, God himself, who is that power, should| cause he sanctifies the Lord of hosts in himsel his | 
dition closely akin to slavery to the level of the|be conquered; which is impossible. in his heart, and makes him his fear and can 
free men of other and more civilized States. This} ‘To conclude: the power of godliness is the!dread. And by this means, amidst all evils, he the | 
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hath admirable confidence and assurance; because| Christ, the power of God; yea, none can do it/all told my mind that there was fertility in stone- 
he knows that no evil can befall him from any|aright, but by the power of the Holy Spirit com-|coal ash after it got wet and decomposed, and two 
man, or from any creature, till first it be the will|ing upon him. years ago I got my eyes opened to its full virtue. 
of God: and also, that whatever evil befals him,| ‘‘ Without this power of the Spirit, ministers} While improving a part of the grounds attached 
according to the will of God, it shall work for|are unable to preach the word powérfully. They|to the famous seminary of — Megis, in Pottstown, 
unto him in the end. Thus the fear of the| may, it may be, happen upon the outward word ;/a heap of stone coal ash lay in the way and had 

rd is a christian’s confidence, and a believer’s| yet there is no power in their ministry, till they|to be moved. There was about ten cart-loads, or 
strength ; whereas, he that fears not God, fears}have received this power of the Spirit, coming|a hundred and sixty bushels. The heap was tidy 
everything ; yea, not only real, but imaginary evils;|upon them. Otherwise their ministry is cold, and|and thirty inches high, and covered with tomato 
and as evils multiply his fears, so his fears ayain| there is no heat in it; it is weak, and there is no|plants growing upon it, which had sprung up 
multiply his evils; till at last he be swallowed up| strength in it.” spontaneously. They had the strongest vines 
of both. But the Holy Spirit being in usa spirit} ‘And that ministry that is in the Spirit, is al-|and largest fruit I ever saw; yes, much more so 
of the fear of the Lord, is also in us a spirit of|ways in power: and being in power, it is always|than any I ever saw upon good garden soil highly 
strength.” effectual, either to convert men, or to enrage them:|manured. There were also growing among them 
“And let no man think it is a thing indifferent,|and the enraging of men, is as evident a sign of|two plants of Lamb’s lettuce and a plant of a wild 


whether he have this power or no; but know, that 
the having of this power of the Spirit, is of abso- 
lute necessity, and that both for ministers, and for 
all other christians. 

“There is a necessity of this power of the Holy 
Spirit for ministers. For, first, if they have not 
this power of the Holy Spirit, they have no power 
atall. For Christ sent them, only as his Father 
seat him ; and so Christ never gave unto them any 
earthly, or human, or secular power; no power of 
swords or prisons, no power of outward constraint 
and violence. Christ gave them no such outward 
and worldly power, for the enlargement of his 
kingdom, as not being at all suitable to it. For 
his kingdom is spiritual; and what can carnal 

wer do in a spiritual kingdom? His kingdom 
is heavenly ; and what can earthly power do in a 
heavenly kingdom? His kingdom is not of this 
world; and what can worldly power do in a king- 
dom that is not of the world? And though anti- 
christ and his ministers have arrogated and usurp- 
ed such a carnal, and earthly, and worldly power 
to themselves, in their pretended managing the 
kingdom of Christ, yet the faithful minister of 
Christ cannot.” 

“The ministers of the gospel must needs have 
this power of the Holy Spirit, because otherwise 
they are not sufficient for the ministry. For no 
man is sufficient for the work of the ministry, by 
any natural parts and abilities of his own, nor yet 
by any acquired parts of human learning and 


the spirit of power in a man’s ministry, as the con- 
version of men. Whereas, a cold and dead min- 
istry, that is destitute of this power, doth, as we 
used to say, neither good nor harm; neither con- 
verts nor enrages ; neither brings in righteousness 
nor destroys sin; neither kills nor quickens any ; 
but leaves men in their old temper for many years 
together, and never stirs them. But the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit and power is operative and 
mighty, and carries all before it. And though 
evil and carnal men will ever be murmuring, and 
wrangling, and opposing and contending against 
such a ministry; yet they are never able to resist 
the wisdom and spirit of it; as the Libertines, 
Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, were not able to re- 
sist the wisdom and spirit by which Stephen 
spake. And therefore let them that will needs be 
striving against such a ministry, know that they 
strive against more than a mere man ; they strive 
against power from on high; against the greatest 
power that ever God put forth ; against the power 
of Christ himself, and his Eternal Spirit; apd so 
they shall never be able to prevail against this 
power; but shall surely sink under it.” 

“ Without this power of the Spirit, as ministers 
are not able to preach the word, nor to preach it 
powerfully, so neither are they able to hold out in 
their ministry, and to carry it on strongly against 
all opposition and contradiction. Peter and John 
preached the gospel, but presently the rulers and 
elders, and scribes convened them ; and straightly 


amaranthus, and each of these were seven feet 
tall and as bushy, with branches as much extended 
as a fir tree seven feet tall. They were all ~— 
growing in the ash. Their roots did not reac 

the soil beneath the heap, and the heap had been 
there two years. The ash was partly decomposed, 
and although the soil was very dry, the ash was 
moist all through. There was nothing in it but, 


perhaps, house sweepings, as all kitchen offal was | 


put in the swill barrel for the hogs. I am now 
fully convinced that there is fertility in stone coal 
ash when decomposed.”’— Gardener’s Monthly. 


For “ The Friend.” 
War. 

Robert Barclay, in his Apology, says: “ Re- 
venge and war, are evils as opposite and contrary 
to the spirit and doctrine of Christ, as light to 
darkness. That through contempt of his (Christ’s) 
law, the world is filled with violence, oppression, 
murders, spoilings, depredations, burnings, devas- 
tations, and all manner of lasciviousness and 
cruelty: so that it is strange that men, made after 
the image of God, should have so much degen- 
erated, that they rather bear the image and nature 
of roaring lions, tearing tigers, devouring wolves, 
and raging boars, than of rational creatures en- 
dued with reason. And is it not marvellous that 
those men that profess themselves disciples of our 
peaceable Lord and Master Jesus Christ, who is 
called the Prince of Peace, and hath expressly 


knowledge; but only by this power of the Holy|threatened them, and commanded them not to|prohibited his children all violence; and on the 
Spirit: and till he be endued with this, notwith- speak at all, nor to teach in the name of Jesus.” | contrary, commanded them that, according to his 
standing all his other accomplishments, he is al-|‘« Now I would to God that the unjust commands| example, they should follow patience, charity, for- 
together insufficient. And therefore, the very|of all magistrates and secular powers whatsoever |bearance, and other virtues worthy of a christian,” 
apostles were to keep silence, till they were endued| might be no otherwise obeyed than this unjust|and then more fully, in a concise, clear, and 
with this power : they were to wait at Jerusalem|command of the rulers was by Peter and John; able manner,—well worthy the consideration of 
till they had received the promise of the Spirit,!and that no man would dare to yield more obedi- Friends at this time—shows the inconsistency of 
and not to preach till then. Yea, Christ himself ence to the creature than to the Lord of all. For{all war, or of any connivance therein. 

did not betake himself to the work of the ministry|no princes or magistrates in the world have any| I feel the more anxious at this time to warn 
till first the Spirit of God came upon him and| power to forbid the preaching of the everlasting | Friends against the spirit of war, lest they incon- 
anointed him to preach. And, therefore, for thirty| gospel, which God hath commanded should be/|siderately involve themselves therein. The poli- 


years together, he did not preach publicly and or- 
dinarily, till at John’s baptism he received this 
power of the Spirit, coming on him. Now if 
Christ himself, and his apostles, were not sufficient 
for the ministry, till they had received this power 
from on high, no more are any other ministers 
whatsoever. For, as I said, it is not natural parts 
and abilities, and gifts, and learning, and elo- 
quence, and accomplishments, that make any man 


published to all nations for the obedience of faith ; 
[ say, they have no power at all to forbid the 
preaching of this gospel or of any one truth of it, 
though ever so cross to their designs.” 

Fertility in Stone Coal Ashes.—“T have al- 
ways recommended the application of coal ashes 
to lands. I have frequently spread it entirely 
over stiff soils in the fall after digging them, and 


ticians of the day have long been advocating as 
a war measure, by which alone they could insure 
victory, the invasion of the South by their armies, 
and the liberation of the slaves, so that in giving 
we are and shall be responsible for the spirit of 
action, and also by the purchasing of securities, 
the object of which is to carry on the war. 

creatly fear that our ancient and well known 
testimony against all war, has been and is likely 


sufficient for the ministry ; but only the power of|found them more mellow and with fewer insects by many to be violated. How can we be clear of 
the Holy Spirit coming upon him.” the following years; have mixed it with other| blood guiltiness if we so depart from our former 
“For Christ is the power of God ; and can never| materials and applied it as a manure, and always| practice as a Society; nay, I verily believe that 

© represented but by the ‘Holy Spirit, which| got good crops after it. I have put it two or three| peaceable Friends are very liable to be brought in 
a” power of God. For as we see light in his| inches thick on beds, and set my pot plants upon igreat jeopardy by the conduct of some who are 
ight; that is, the Father, who is light, in the Son|it, to discourage the roots going through the holes|terming themselves anti-slavery Friends; it be- 
a Is light ; or else the Son, who is light, in the|of the pots, but found out that it rather divided|comes the duty of monthly meetings to examine 
loly Spirit, who is light; so we know power in|them; and when they. got out, they grew so fast|therein, and exercised members to be faithful to 

18 power. And Christ who is the power of God,|and made so many fibres in the ash, that they|manifested duty, that so our consistency may be 

can never be made known to the church, but by|soon got matted as a grassy sod, and extended be-|apparent to all—how fearful, too, is the responsi- 
at ministration of the Spirit, which is the power| yond the circumference of the pots, and held it) bility of such, who by politically voting for the sup- 
So that it is not an easy thing to preach|so tightly that they could not be parted. These | port of a party, based upon war and pledged to 
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carry it on to victory, by pressing into their ranks|after all, it may be worth while to ask whether 
innocent, quiet, harmless persons who are desirous| their long, laborious and senseless pilgrimages be 
of peace but have no means of escape—how many |one whit more pitiable than are the delusions fol- 
in an unprepared state will be hurried into eter-|lowed by thousands of our own far better instructed 
nity in a truly awful state of mind—how many|people. With us it is not a saint’s tomb, but a 
widows and destitute orphans thrown upon the wide| gold mine, that sets the stream of pilgrims a flow- 
world—how demoralized the condition of the vie-|ing; but the result is much the same, as regards 
tors, and what calamitous times must ensue, so|the wisdom displayed, when we find men who 
that it is our duty to ponder our way. I desire| would hardly open their bibles or turn the corner 
to bring before the views of Friends the injunc-|of a street to find salvation for their souls, run- 
tion of the Apostle to the Corinthians, that their| ning away to the antipodes to grub in the “ dig- 


particular business was to keep the church of God 
clean; that they were not called to refuse to do 
business with, and to have no connection with the 
men of the world, who practiced evil, “for then 
they must needs go out of the world,” but if any 
one of those “called a brother’’ did such evil things 
(“even an extortioner,”) “ with such an one not to 
eat,” and the reason assigned is, viz., that God 
will judge those that are without. Oh! that there 
was more of a living concern to keep all that is 
evil out of the camp of God, and the same to gather 
within her borders, so that there might be a 
“ lengthening of her cords and a strengthening of 
her stakes, that wars might cease to the ends of 
the earth.” The true remedy is to bring all those 
that are afar off to Christ, under whose govern- 
ment they learn war no more, and in whose church 
there is no violence, for this he came, he lived, 
suffered and died; but out of his kingdom are all 
they that offend. May it be the chief desire of 
each, to gather all to Christ and his church, and 
our prayers be, that “‘ He will bless the provisions 
of his house,”’ so that all may be satisfied. 


8. C. 
East Shelby, Orleans Co., N. Y., 1st mo. 1864. 


Tipsy Crow.—Not long ago I was told by a very 
creditable person living at Trowbridge, Wilts, that 
when he first came to his present abode, some ten 
years since, he was much troubled by some rooks 
close by. At length they went so far as to root up 
a whole row of fresh-sown peas; whereupon he 
soaked a quantity of peas in brandy, and scattered 
them in the garden. The results were unquestion- 
able. The rooks soon finished them; but their 
intoxication speedily followed, as testified by the 
most ludicrous antics, helpless grasping at boughs, 
and other breakneck operations, but the gentle- 
man further assured me that if they were sadder, 
they were also wiser rooks when they “‘rose the 
morrow morn,” for they have never troubled his 
garden again from that day to this——Notes and 
Queries. 


Extract from “Notes of a Clerical Furlongh.” 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

All along the road we had been meeting an 
almost continuous stream of pilgrims pouring down 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa. Many were on foot, but 
the greater number were mounted ; the men gen- 
erally on horses, the women and children on don- 
keys, or comfortably slung in panniers across the 
backs of camels. ek MET aia tie Provoke 

How strange and affecting to think of these 
people coming in such numbers from Greece and 
Italy, from Asia Minor, and from the shores of 
the Black Sea, to gaze at the so-called “holy 
sepulchre” at Jerusalem, or to dip themselves in 
the sacred waters of the Jordan, while the living 
Christ and the sanctifying Spirit of God are of no 
account in their eyes. They come to seek the 
living among the dead ; taken up with the material 
signs and symbols of heavenly things, while the 
heavenly things themselves are unknown or des- 
pised. They compass sea and land to acquire an 
external and ceremonial sanctity, but they set no 
value on a new heart and a right spirit. And yet, 


gings”’ for a little yellow dust. 


Selected. 
THE PILGRIM. 
“The way is dark, my Father! cloud on cloud 
Is gathering quickly o’er my head; and loud 
The thunders roar above me. See, I stand 
Like one bewildered. Father, take my hand, 
And through the gloom lead safely home thy child. 


“The day goes fast, my Father! and the night 
Is drawing darkly down. My faithless sight 
Sees ghostly visions. Fears, a spectral band, 
Encompass me. O Father, take my hand, 
And from the night lead up to light thy child. 


“The way is long, my Father! and my soul 
Longs for the rest and quiet of the goal, 
While yet I journey through this weary land.” 
Keep me from wandering! Father, take my hand: 
Quickly and straight lead to heaven’s gate thy child. 


“The path is rough, my Father! many a thorn 
Has pierced me; and my weary feet are torn, 
And, bleeding, mark the way. Yet thy command 
Bids me press forward. Father, take my hand, 
Then, safe and blest, lead up to rest thy child. 


“The throng is great, my Father! many a doubt 
And fear and danger compass me about, 
And foes oppress me sore. I cannot stand, 
Or-go alone. O Father, take my band, 
And through the throng lead safe along thy child. 


“The cross is heavy, Father! I have borne 
It long, and still do bear it. Let my worn 
And fainting spirit rise to that blessed land 
Where crowns are given. Father, take my hand, 
And, reaching down, lead to the crown thy child.” 


“The way is dark, my child, but leads to light; 
I would not have thee always walk by sight. 
My dealings now thou canst not understand: 
I meant it so; but I will take thy hand, 
And through the gloom lead safely home my child. 


“The day goes fast, my child! but is the night 
Darker to me than day? In me is light: 
Keep close to me, and every spectral band 
Of fears shall vanish. I will take thy hand, 
And through the night lead up to light my child. 


“The way is long, my child! but it shall be 
Not one step longer than is best for thee, 
And thou shalt know at last, when thou shalt stand 
Close to the gate, how I did take thy hand, 
And quick and straight lead to heaven's gate my child. 


“The path is rough, my child! but oh, how sweet 
Will be the rest for weary pilgrims meet, 
When thou shalt reach the borders of that land 
To which I lead thee as I take thy hand, 
And, safe and blest, with me shall rest my child. 


‘The throng is great, my child! but at thy side 
Thy Father walks! then be not terrified, 
For I am with thee—will thy foes command 
To let thee freely pass: will take thy hand, 
And through the throng lead safe along my child. 


“The cross is heavy, child! yet there is One 
Who bore a heavier for thee: my Son:— 
My Well Beloved ; with him bear thine and stand; 
With him, at last, and from thy Father’s hand, 
Thy cross laid down, receive thy crown, my child!” 
H. N.C. 
—N. ¥. Observer. 


Remember, life is short, its business arduous, 
the prize immortal glory, the failure eternal 
misery. 


For “ The Friend» 
When George Stephenson was before a com. 
mittee of Parliament, urging the adoption of the 
railroad system, and the employment of steam 
engines as the locomotive power, many, who were 
supposed to be very wise men, undertook to 
and did prove to their own satisfaction, that the 
whole scheme was impracticable, and strong doubts 
of the sanity of the self-taught engineer werg 
freely thrown out. The learned counsel, in 9 
posing the grant of an act of incorporation for the 
company wishing to connect Liverpool and Man. 
chester by railway, said, “every part of the 
scheme shows that this man has applied himself 
to a subject of which he has no knowledge, and 
to which he has no science to apply.” Speaking 
of the speed of ten miles an hour, which 
Stephenson claimed his engines could accomplish 
with forty tons of freight, he said “TI will show 
he cannot go six, and probably for any practicable 
purpose, I may be able to show that 1 can keep 
up with him by the canal.” “ Locomotive en 
gines are liable to be operated on by the weather, 
You are told they are affected by rain, and an at 
tempt has been made to cover them; that the 
wind would affect them, and any gale of wind that 
would affect the traffic on the Mersey would ren. 
der it impossible to set off a locomotive engine, 
either by poking the fire, or keeping the pressure 
of the steam until the boiler is ready to burst.” 
The testimony of the civil engineers was al- 
most unanimous that the building of a railroad 
as proposed, was impossible, and the whole pro 
ject was declared to be “the most absurd that 
ever entered into the head of man to conceive.” 
But little more than a quarter of a century has 
passed since these authoritative conclusions, and 
railways have spread their net work almost 
throughout the civilized world, exerting a power 
ful agency in promoting the material interests of 
the communities, and greatly aiding in remor 
ing ignorance and its accompanying prejudice. 
Nowhere have they becn so rapidly extended 
as in the United States, nor is there any country 
in which they are more efficient, or more largely 
contribute to carrying on and to the increase of 
vast internal traffic. 
The following extract relating to the railroad 
business of Chicago, is illustrative of the fact. 
Fourteen years ago the first railway train mm 
out of Chicago. Now there are ninety traips 
leaving the city daily. The total number of cam 
in these trains is one thousand four hundred and 
thirty-two freight, and one hundred and sixty 
three passenger cars. Placing these out-traims 
all in one line, adding the length of engine and 
tender of each train, the total length of all the 
trains leaving the city daily, is twenty-five miles 
and twelve rods ; a very respectable day’s journey 
for a man to drive from one end of the train tothe 
other. The in-coming trains average the samt 
length, and about the same business. This, thet, 
would make upwards of fifty miles of trains ® 
quired to transact the daily railroad business 
Chicago. The Tribune says: ; 
“ Allowing ten tons to be a load for a freight 
car, and thirty passengers to a coach, there at 
moved daily by railroad to and from this city nil? 
thousand seven hundred and eighty ery 
and twenty-eight thousand six hundred and 
tons of freight! Suppose we imaginarily 
railroads, and set ourselves back fifteen yest 
when there were no railroads in this section, 
when freight and passengers were moved by team 
One ton is considered a load for two horses ovét 
a country road, and three persons for a trav 
team of two horses. At this rate it would 
six thousand five hundred and twenty horses # 
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move the passengers, and fourteen thousand three| which they have received from my lips, but it is | this condition, ‘‘the foundation standeth sure,” 
hundred and twenty to move the freight, or twenty| because I have been accumulating to myself the|the Rock of Ages remains unimpaired, and cannot 
thousand eight hundred and forty horses to move| applause of men, more than the honour which jchange ; the precious seal is yet unbroken; “the 
the passengers and freight that arrive and de-| cometh from above, and verily 1 have my reward.’ |Lord knoweth them that are his;” and there is 
part daily by railroad, and at less than one-tenth) Having uttered these expressions he hastily dis-/a little remnant yet preserved alive in that which 


the rate of locomotive speed. What a spectacle) appeared, and was seen no more. 


would eleven thousand teamsters present, hitching 
up and starting off with their eleven thousand| contents of his dream deeply engraven on his 


teams! Y 


lives for ever, who are enabled to call Jesus their 


“The minister suddenly awaking with the| Lord, and that by the Holy Ghost. 


The present state of our religious Society, in 


et this business is all done so systemati-| memory, proceeded towards his chapel in order/my apprehension, very strikingly resembles that 


eally—trains arriving and leaving with clock-|to conduct the evening service. On his way|of the Jewish nation in former days; they were 
work regularity—that few except passengers and| thither he was accosted by a friend, who enquired |a highly favoured people; and our Society has 
railroad men, take any notice of the movement of| if he had heard of the severe loss the church had/been favoured in a very eminent degree; both 


traifis. 


sustained in the death of that able minister. 


He|have proved themselves unworthy of the tender 
“The business on nearly every road is con-|replied ‘no,’ but being much affected at this in- 


regard and mercy of a long-suffering Lord God. 


stantly increasing, and the engine and car-shops|telligence, he enquired of him the day and the/I need not mention ‘o thee the final overthrow of 


are constantly adding rolling-stock to keep pace 


new cars during the past year, besides keeping up 
the repairs. That company has now in use three 
thousand freight and upward of one hundred pas- 
genger cars, yet are eh yr A short of rolling 
stock to meet the demands of government and the 
public. The other roads are generally doing a 
proportionately extensive business.’’—Hvening 
Post. 


For “ The Friend.” 
On the Danger of Seeking the Praise of Man 
more than the Glory of God. 

How applicable are the words of our Saviour 
to the following remarkable relation. ‘ Woe 
unto you when all men speak well of you.” (Luke, 
vi. 26.) It is taken from the Jmperial Magazine, 
for the Twelfth month, 1819, and may be of use 
to every minister of the gospel. 

It is the substance of a remarkable dream re- 
lated by R. Bowden, a clergyman of Darwin, who 
committed it to writing from the lips of the per- 
ton to whom the dream happened on the evening 
of the 13th of Fifth month, 1819 


THE DREAM. 


“A popular minister of Evangelical prin- 
ciples, whose name, from the nature of the cir- 
cumstances that occurred, it will be needful to 
conceal; being much fatigued at the conclusion 
of the afternoon service, retired to his apartment 
in order to take a little rest. He had not long 
reclined on his couch before he fell asleep and 
began to dream. 

“He dreamed that on walking into his garden, 
he entered a bower that had been erected in it, 
where he sat down to read and meditate. While 
thus employed, he thonght he heard some person 
enter the garden, and leaving the bower he has- 
tened towards the spot where the sound seemed 


time of the day when his departure took place. 


From “The British Friend.” 


Daniel Wheeler on Birthright Membership. 


In a letter, dated Eleventh month 29th, 1829, 
Daniel Wheeler says: “I enclose the Yearly 
Meeting’s Epistle, and trust the perusal of it will 
afford thee satisfaction, as it appears that assembly 


the Jews, as thou art so well versed in these 
things ; but it is my belief, that unless the Father 
of mercies is pleased to stretch out his everlasting 
arm, either to produce a thorough change in the 
hearts of our members, or to send a day of win- 
nowing that will scatter and disperse the chaffy 
spirit that so widely and alarmingly prevails, so 
that none can stand but such as are upon the 
true foundation—I say, [believe that unless there 
is an interference superidr to the power of man, 


was owned by the great Head of his church, to|the major part of our members will be amalga- 
the consolation and comfort of the upright and|mated with the general mass of the people, when 


faithful standard-bearers. But O! my dear 


a few more fleeting years have passed away. But 


friend, I am fearful lest thou shouldest suppose|as in the destruction of Jerusalem, there was a 
that the number of those to whom is committed| place provided for the faithful Christians; so I 


the weight of the law and of the testimony is 
larger amongst us than is really the case. 
a sorrowful fact, but not the less true, that there 
are but “two or three berries in the top of the 
uppermost bough, four or five in the utmost fruit- 
ful branches thereof,” in the present day of our 
once flourishing Society; it is indeed a truly 
mournful consideration, when we look back at 
what it was in the day when it first came forth. 
If we look at the ancient writings of Friends, we 
shall find that originally the Society consisted 
wholly of such as had joined, and were actually in 
possession of what they professed to be led and 
guided by. 


with this increase of business. The Illinois Cen-|To this his friend replied, ‘this afternoon at 
tral, for instrance, have built about five hundred| twenty-five minutes past three o’clock.’” 


iright only. 


humbly trust, that if the bulk of our Society 


lt is|should be scattered, there will be a Pella cast up 
\for the honest-hearted amongst us; for the Lord 


will never forsake those that put their trust and 
confidence in him. 

An individual thoroughly convinced of our 
principles, and keeping close to that which has 
convinced him, will undoubtedly, as he continues 
faithful, be converted by it ; and one such person 
is certainly of more value in the Society than 
many who are mere nominal members by birth- 
Such as these have bought the truth, 
at the price of becoming fools before men for 


When these were gathered to their|Christ’s sake; they have believed in the suffi- 


everlasting rest, their children became the burden-|ciency of his power revealed in the heart, to 


bearers, many of whom stood firm to the princi- 
ples of their fathers, and the cause of ‘Truth was 
precious in their eyes. As this generation passed 
away, others sprung up, who entered into the 
privileges, to procure which their worthy prede- 
cessors had laboured and suffered; thus the So- 
ciety gradually became composed mainly of mem- 
bers by birthright. Then persecution ceased in 
great measure, and worldly prosperity, accom- 
panied with ease and indulgence, followed ; com- 
bining to induce a relaxation in their vigilance 
against the attacks of the great enemy of man’s 


cleanse and purify them from all sin; and al- 
though they may have had to pass through many 
conflicts, occasionally for several years, without 
appearing to gain any ground, they have been 
strengthened to persevere, and still to wait for 
him. The weight of former sins and transgres- 
sions has been long and painfully felt to rise in 
humiliating retrospect before the view of the 
mind, time after time, in terrible array, working 
for each true sorrow and repentance never to be 
repented of. But although at seasons he is ready 
to faint, when faith and hope have been reduced 


to come from, in order to discover who it was that| happiness, who did not fail to avail himself of|to a low ebb, yet the invisible arm of strength is 
had entered. He had not proceeded far before he|the opportunity, more widely and cunningly, to/still underneath unseen and unfelt, supporting 
saw a particular friend of his, a gospel minister] spread his snares and baits against a people, who, |the tribulated traveller in the apparently unequal 
of considerable talent, who had rendered himself perhaps, of all others, had the most contributed | warfare, until every sin has passed beforehand to 
Very popular by his zealous and unwearied exer-|to undermine his kingdom, as it is always his aim|judgment; and at last the glorious day begins to 
tions in the cause of Christ. On approaching his} to attack those from whom he is the most in dan-|dawn when He, who has been “as a refiner’s fire, 
friend, he was surprised to find that his counten-| ger of being kept at a distance. There is nojand like fuller’s soap,” before whom nothing can 
ance was covered with a gloom, to which it had| need for him to be jealous of such as are the|stand, (of a transgressing nature,) “when he ap- 
not been accustomed, and that it strongly indi-| “ children of disobedience,” in whose hearts he| peareth’’ is now discovered to be “the Sun of 
cated a violent agitation of mind, apparently | already rules and reigns; they may go on their|righteousness” “ arisen with healing in his wings,” 
arising from conscious remorse. way quietly as he has them safe enough. Inthis|to the joy and comfort of the wounded soul. 

“ After the usual salutation had passed, his} manner things have been getting worse and worse, |Then the love of God is truly known; and until 
friend asked the relator the time of day, to which| until unhappily it may be said, that to a great|this blessed day is felt in the great and heartfelt 
€ replied, ‘twenty-five minutes past four.’ QOnjand lamentable degree, the glory has departed) work of regeneration, none can experimentally 
which his friend said, ‘it is only one hour since|from our Israel, and little is now left us but a/and truly say, that “God is love;” they are mere 

died, and now I am damned.’ ‘Damned for| name. words to all who have not witnessed the inward 
What ?” inquired the dreaming minister. ‘It is} The picture which I have laid before thee is| workings of his power in their heart; but now 
not because I have not preached the gospel, nei-|a very discouraging and appalling one ; but I was|they feel him to be a God of love and mercy too, 

€r is it because I have not been rendered use-| afraid of thy being dazzled by that which only|and are renewedly made willing in the love of 

» for I have now many seals to my ministry,| glitters, and is not the pure gold that has been/him to wait for him. In this waiting, watchful 
Who can bear testimony to the truth as it in Jesus, | tried in the fire. Notwithstanding things are in! frame of mind, we come to the place where prayer 
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is wont to be made; which rises as sweet incense | was of service, by showing the necessity of care-|especially, who can more readily communicate 


before the throne of grace, because not of our 
creating. Here is the christian’s watch-tower, 
his only place of safety, which was pointed out 
by our ever-blessed Lord to all—“ What I say 
unto you, I say unto all, watch; again, “watch 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” The 
soul that faithfully watches cannot be long with- 
out praying, although but in the language of a 
sigh. It is enjoined also by the great apostle, 
where he says—“ Praying always with all prayer 
and supplication in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance.” Here every 
thought is detected in the light of Christ, and 
brought to judgment and into the obedience of 
Him who casteth down every imagination, and 
every high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, to the pulling down the strong- 
holds of sin and Satan. 

It is such as these, my dear friend, who have 
advanced in the heavenly race, and had their 
hearts directed ‘into the love of God, and into 
the patient waiting for Christ,” which, I trust, 
thou hast in part, if not wholly witnessed; and I 
think thou Wilt agree with me, that a single in- 
dividual coming into our Society thus convinced 
and thus converted to the true faith in Jesus 
Christ, is of more value to it than a hundred 
members who have nothing to show but a birth- 
right. And it is these that have followed their 
Lord and Master in the regeneration that are 
qualified, from heartfelt experience, to be em- 
ployed in his service, if it be his will to call for 
them, and send them to speak a word in due sea- 
son to others. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Contributions for «The Friend.” 

The writer of these remarks reads with satisfac- 
tion these essays, and is often comforted and in- 
structed by them, and by no means would say a 
word to discourage such productions, but acknow- 
ledges that a fear often attends his mind as to any 
real use there is in giving the locality of the writer’s| 
residence, or the initials of his name. And may 
there not be a danger to some extent by thus 
bringing himself to such public notice, of foster- 
ing an ostentatious feeling in his. breast, which 
would prove in the end to be to his disadvantage. | 
“When thou doest thine alms, let not thy left} 
hand know what thy right hand doeth.”” On one} 
occasion when Samuel Fothergill signed a produc-| 
tion of his pen, “ Philanthropos,” he says, “ In-| 
quire not who is the author of these remarks, but | 
whether they are true.” As the contributions, 
above alluded to, come under the observation of 
the Editor before being made public, any thing| 
calculated to turn the attention of the reader to} 
the writer might be safely avoided. 

First month, 1864. 
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\in the progress of this stupendous and sin-begotten 


fully endeavouring to keep to the root, the pre-|with Tennessee, will go on, as they have be 
cious Seed, the only safe director. He in tender|gun, and increase their means and their exertions 
mercy remembered me, when I had no strength |as far as possible, to be even with the demands, 
to crave His help, in a strange land.— Memoranda| Meanwhile, the ery comes up from the Southerg 
of Mary Hagger. sea board, of new thousands, at comparatively 

oe short intermissions. New claims are thus multi. 
plying—and what shall we do? Be disheartened 
at the magnitude of the work ; or thank our Hea. 


7 _ |venly Father that such a work is ours? And that 
“Tt is good to be zealously affected always in| He has blessed us with means to ‘devote to it, in 


a good thing,” not only when present in gather-| His name? It is surely His good hand that hath 
ings where the spirit is stirred by rehearsals of|so overruled the deeds and schemes of wicked 
want and woe; but whenever and wherever the|men, as to gather these poor creatures, and offer, 
promptings of duty may be felt, there let them|them for shelter to the extended wings of chris 
prevail ! tian charity. It is a good work : one to be zeal- 

The mother, in Northern homes, securely lies ously affected in. Then let the mother who en- 
her little brood in their comfortable beds and joys under the protection of law, the sweets of 
chambers; the father is wont to busy himself in| Jomestic tranquillity, let all women who appreciate 
listing the doors and windows, to keep out the|the mercy of being spared the ravages of war in 
whistling blasts, lest insidious croup should seize|our midst, after repeated threatenings of them, 
his darlings whilst he slumbers. ‘Tons upon tons|who witness our sons and daughters—even the 
of the wealth of the mountains minister to our||ittle ones—participating in the consolations of 
comfort, in warmth, in light, in food, in clothing, reading the bible; who can bring home to them- 
in transport, and in that multiplication of ma-|selyes the contrast between their condition and 
chinery, by which the vast resources of nature|that of the wives and sisters of men who have 


are wrought or moulded in forms unnumbered, | bowed at the shrine of slavery, till they have be 


For “The Friend.” 
Claims of the Freedmen, Addressed to Friends 
Generally. 


and heaped upon the lap of luxury. Even stables} come traitors, despised the protection of a gow 


are warmed, grooms maintain establishments ;|ernment, to which they owed their undeserved 
horses are covered with blankets, oil cloth, or prosperity, and are now in peril of the punish- 
caoutchouc. People in almost every rank of life|ment affixed by law to treason ; let the fathers 
in the Northern and Western states, have flour,|and the brothers—all who are not insensible to 


and flesh, with the means of rendering them pala- gratitude for that which is supplied to us, for 


table and savory. Prices are high indeed, but|that which is spared to us amidst so much suffer. 
labour, also, is adequately remunerated, confidence ing, loss, and remorse; let all give liberally ac- 


in the government is unshaken ; and amidst the cording to their means, in labour, in money or, 
waste and demoralization of a wide-spread and| material, and give quickly, while their benef 
terrible war, the nation teems with abundance.| cence can be most effective. And, to be “always 


|She is being carried through a crisis in her politi- zealously affected,” let us put the truths of these 


cal career, which we pause to contemplate, as a|times plainly before our children; they cannot 
traveller does the vast and imposing features of] witness over again the same events, nor will they 
grandeur, which rivet his gaze upon the distant probably live through many, if any, of greater 


mountains. Yet he is hurried on—again the|moment, or more directly bearing on the welfare 
majesty is opened to his view, and again he wonders. | of our country. It will be good for them, for us, 


Thus, as event after event, and scene after scene, en the government, (already burdened with new 


: , affairs of the greatest magnitude,) good for the 
conflict open to our view, and bring to our doors|Freedmen, if we open, and keep open, the fi 


their appropriate sequences, we see the shapings gates of sympathy, until the work is done, and 
of historical truth pictured in the foreground of our|the demands of duty satisfied. These demands 
national panorama. What was erewhile shrouded |are not for money only, they are for time, 

in gloomy war clouds, now appears a vista of hope, |talents ; for dedication, like that of the Wook 
and though the chastisement is still sore upon us,|mans, and the Benezets, the Howards, and the 
yet the path of retributive justice is seen marking |Qberlins. The claims of the Freedmen are jus 
the wasted plains, where once worked the mystery such, as the Society of Friends has pre-emineo 


lof iniquity. From these come forth the spared |responded to, defended and advocated, with 


and wasted victims of avarice, and pride, and| 
lust ; thankful, prayerful, and hopeful. Recently, 
the advance of the Union army from the South- 
west toward the South-east, has opened new roads 
of escape to thousands, who, without means pro- 
vided for their new relation and their daily wants, 


eloquence, and self-sacrifice. They are claims 
moreover, in response to which opportunity # 
afforded to demonstrate our loyalty and _willing- 
ness to bear a full share of the burden of publie 
calamity, and our readiness to assist in the reste 
ration of revolted States, on a basis clear of the 


Feeling Elders ; the Oil and the Wine.—T left |find precarious and insufficient supplies in the 
London, and arrived at Dunstable, the next day|neighbourhood of the Government lines between 
at Northampton, and attended their meeting on|Chattanooga and Nashville. The opening thus 
Fifth day. Mourning and sackcloth were my lot.|made into the populous and wealthy districts of 
I had lost my beloved, my stay and my staff. I|the Gulf States, will probably offer facilities for 
endeavoured to seek him, but I found him not; I|many more to come out of bondage ; and thus the 
hung my harp upon the willow and wept when I|burden on the executive, and the claims on the 
remembered Sion. I longed to feel the sweetness|benevolent, be rapidly and greatly increased. 
of mind I felt after I had requested the certificate. |Should this, however, not be realized, what a field 
On First day, in the afternoon, two tender Friends|is already open! And it is highly gratifying to 
called and sat with me, I began to rise a little by |see the promptness with which this new ground 
their sympathy, and by an affectionate letter one|of operations has been surveyed and occupied by 
of them put into my hand. I often wish ourjour coadjutors in the West. Promptness and 
feeling elders would not withhold little offerings |efficiency in meeting the Freedmen at the very 
of duty when committed to their charge, it some-|threshold of freedom, can hardly be overrated in 
times proves a balm, like oil and wine, that heals|any point of view—physical, moral, or political. 
the wound. I believe this proving dispensation |It is to be hoped, therefore, that western Friends, 


disturbing element, which we aim to remove by 
the education and discipline of the Freedmen. 
Education, not in books merely, but in all 
affairs of life; so that, by industrious and godly. 
lives, they may demean themselves worthily of 
that liberty, which, under the Constitution, 18 
fined to be “an equality of right.” In advocal 
ing these claims, let us not be slack in — 
adequate appeals, through fear of being rept 
‘by some as declamatory, fanatical, or radi 
Duty and gratitude are not elements of fanaticism, 
and if justice be radical it is because she culé 
away the roots of corrupted oppression, and Dur 
tures in their stead, those plants which — 
forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 8 
appeals, to be respected, however, should 
backed by facts, enough of which are at 


| 
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. , “The clergy of the loyal States, at the commence- 
43 matters of course, as evils which are to be ac- 
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and might be made more public for the further- 
ance of the cause. Y. W. 


the sincere christian with sorrow and apprchen-|of their fellow men, into all the temptations and 
Germantown, First month 25th, 1864. 


sion, at the working of depravity in so many of|degradation of a soldier’s life, into the school of 
his fellow men, and to fill his mind with anxious} war, where little is likely to be learned but what 
forebodings of the fearful consequences likely|goes to spread or more firmly establish the power 
oe to follow the wide dispersion throughout thejof him who was a murderer from the beginning, 
Standing in the Counsel of God a sure Help. community, when the war is over, of thousands/and who ceases not in his efforts to make men like 
—It has often wounded my spirit to see those | whose morals have been vitiated by camp life,|himself, and to drag them down to his own lost 
that have made a profession of the Truth, and|anq whose passions have been stimulated by the | estate. 

some of them children of good parents, take rapine and murder incident to war. It would be} We are, however, glad to see in some periodicals 
undue liberty, taking pleasure in vanity and folly, | yg compensation for this, even were the statement| published by different denominations of christians, 
and neglecting that which would be to their ever- publicly made sometime ago to prove true, that|evidence of their waking up to the magnitude of 
lasting peace. It is my advice to Friends, that |the cities would be gainers in morals by the war, 

they stand in the counsel of God, which will be because, of the thousands who infested their 
as a mighty rock in a weary land, and enable stews, and other haunts of criminals, the greater 
them to wade through the various exercises and part had gone into the army, and would never get 
troubles which may fall to their share to meet back ; but if other thousands, heretofore moral and 
with in this troublesome world. I have found it respectable, are prepared by the schooling of mili- 
by experience, to be a sure help in every needful tary life to take the places of those thus hurried 
and difficult time, when exercises seemed to sur-|+, the grave, surely the community is a two-fold 
round me on every hand like the billows of the|.. forer thereby. 

main; then I found, to stand in the counsel of) ‘The war undertaken to put down the rebellion, 
God, was the only place of refuge that I could)has been waged not quite three years, and tens of 
retire to, where I found safety, and was often re-\thousands of the young, the strong, and the 
freshed, strengthened and comforted by the in-| earnest men, who made up the mighty armies that 
fluence of the love of God in me; and I would |frs¢ engaged in the deadly conflict, have fallen on 
eounsel and advise, that all Friends keep close to|the fields of battle or perished in the hospitals, 
meetings, and patiently wait to feel their strength |. nq jj) untimely graves; while very many who 
renewed in God.—Memorial of Ann Parson. served through the first campaigns and then re- 
turned to their homes, have gone back to partici- 
pate again in the excitement and laxity of a sol- 
dier’s life. With the exception of two or three 
raids made by the rebels,—which were soon cut 
short—no part of the free States has been occu- 
pied by their troops; and the contending armies 
have marched and camped within the territory of 
the insurgents. But notwithstanding that the 


, im, | concentrated evils of the war have thus been opera-|iniquity. We are unwillingly forced to the con- 
aleg, and some maimed for life in other ways, are|ting at a distance, the increase of crime and spread 


: ; viction, that this is a characteristic of our times. 
vell calculated to call forth commiseration, and to|of depravity, almost universally admitted, tell in|Some weeks ago we published ‘ Narratives of the 
affect the heart with sadness at the barbarous|loud tones the deleterious miasm which its pre-|State of Religion’ in Synods and Presbyteries. 
eruelty of war. But It Is still more distressing to| sence, even in its least destructive and appalling as-|Those who read them must have been struck with 
Witness the accumulating evidences of the accel- pect, creates, and the insidious but certain taint-|the unanimity with which these bodies utter their 
erated impetus given by the national contest, to ing with which it disseminates its poison through-|testimony on this subject. Sabbath-breaking, 
viee and immorality throughout the land. The|out the community. profanity, intemperance, and dishonest greed have 
narratives, almost daily recited in the newspapers,| We fully understand the feelings that prompted |fearfully increased in the parts of our country 
of acts showing at how low an estimate Luman |and the arguments put forth in defence of the war | under the eye of these servants of the Lord. Licen- 
life is held by large numbers; the continuous de-|in which our country is engaged, recommending |tiousness has grown to such dimensions jn the very 
predations upon property, and the disgusting and |it to politicians, and reconciling it to mere men of|capital of the land, that a correction which has 
degrading scenes often enacted in our streets, all | the world ; but itis marvellous that with its deplora-|lately been put forth in the newspapers, reducing 
go to prove that demoralization is inseparably con-|pJe consequences continually before our eyes, an|some exaggerated statements, still leaves the mat- 
nected with war. ? J ; evil so gigantic in itself, so destructive of public vir-|ter in a form that is absolutely appalling. Doubt- 
Since the return to Philadelphia of bodies of tue, so prolific of mischief in almost every form, and|less war is a great evil, and it is the parent of a 
soldiers, who, having re-enlisted, have beén per-| withal so irrational, should, in this nineteenth cen-| brood of evils, but our war is so gigantic in its pro- 
mitted to visit their homes on furlough, the streets tury, find abettors and apologists among the pro-| portions, that the evils flowing from it must needs 
in those parts of the city they most frequent, are) fessed ministers of the Prince of Peace, or among|be very great. We are just beginning to feel what 
marely free, during most of the day and evening, | believers in the benign precepts of his gospel ; an|they are, and to awake to the fact that they must 
from the presence of drunken men, whose ribaldry evangel of living truths, designed to be applied|be met and resisted, if the tide of iniquity is to be 
and profanity are highly offensive. _ Reports from |for the rescue of man from the power of Satan, | stayed. 
Various sources confirm the assertion, long SINCE |t> free him from the dominion of his lusts and| ‘The second of these evils is, that the love of 
made, that drunkenness and gambling prevail to|faljen propensities, and introduce him into the|many waxes cold. It ought not so to do; fora 
a fearful extent in the different armies; thoug 


’ , ; gh purity and liberty of the children of God. And|time of abounding iniquity should be the time for 
some effort is made to restrain the soldiers while yet one of our most respectable gazettes says, in a 


: ; a cleaving closer to Christ, and standing out with a 
iu camp from excessive use of ardent spirits. late issue, when referring to the necessity for re-|more decided testimony unto his faithfulness and 

These things seem to be looked upon by the|newed efforts to urge the people into the ranks,|goodness. But, alas! it unfailingly proves to be 
public, and to be commented on} by the journals, a season of waning love in the hearts of many of 
God’s people. They suffer themselves to be ab- 
sorbed in the present and visible scene, and by 
their various interests in this world, and so their 
interest in the kingdom of Christ, and its advance- 
ment, is sadly diminished. The political news- 
paper takes the place of the scriptures, and the 
political club of the prayer-meeting. The place 
of secret prayer is deserted, and concern for the 
salvation of souls is utterly lost. These are the 
perils besetting the Church now, to which God’s 
winisters and people must not shut their eyes, and 
from which they should earnestly ery for deliver- 
ance. It will be a glorious day for the Church 





speaking of it as a justifiable, and some of them 
as a righteous war, they nevertheless admit the 
natural increase of wickedness attending it, and 
call upon their readers to institute measures for 
applying some restraint and corrective. We hope 
that those whose eyes have been so far opened as 
to see men as trees walking, will yet have their 
vision so completely cleared as to look upon things 
as they really are; and beholding war as it is shown 
in the clear light of the gospel, give their strength 
and influence to extirpate it from among all chris- 
tians, and thus powerfully promote the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom of righteousness and peace. 

The following, referring to the present condi- 
tion of things in the community, is taken from a 
recent number of the Presbyterian. 

“Two great evils abound. ‘They are always to 
be met with together, and may be either cause or 
effect, as they reciprocally produce each other. 
The word of God couples them together, and ex- 
perience testifies that they come with equal steps 
and locked hands to do their sad and destructive 
work. 


“The first of these evils is—the abounding of 
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The numerous cases of mutilated men which 
are constantly to be met in our streets, some with- 
out arms, or with but one arm, some deprived of 


: —- °-|ment of this war, performed a great work by stir- 
cepted as the natural fruit of the punitive busi- ring up the patriotism of their flocks, and induc- 
hess in which the nation is engaged, and therefore |ing them to volunteer, and they can do so again. 
not giving cause for alarm, nor calling for any|So can the newspaper press. Let these agencies 
ep agar d exertions to arrest, or to roll back |he applied vigorously and without:stint.” It is 
¢ tide of irreligion and crime that is sweeping) most deplorable, that those that claim to be the 
over the country. : ambassadors of Christ, who enjoins on his disci- 
It is true that we have no Tight to expect any ples to love their enemies, who forbids all retalia- 
and t result from a cause so intrinsically wicked |tion of injuries, and pronounced his blessing on 
dee potent as war; but this increase of corrup-|the peace-makers, the delegated shepherds whose 
18 none the less deplorable, none the less duty it is to lead the flock into His fold, where 
ctive to the best interests of society,—|all is harmony and love, should be the efficient 
none the less calculated to oppress the heart of ‘agents for urging their hearers on to the slaughter 


the growing evils of the war; and that though still - 


| 
| 
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when we can truly say that iniquity is restrained, 
and the love of many is growing deeper and more 


ported prior to the passage of this act, an additional sum 
of 40 cents, were passed. The five-twenty six per cent. 
loan of the United States, has been closed, the entire 
amount of $500,000,000 having been subscribed. 
Wisconsin.—The Governor of Wisconsin, in his recent 
inaugural, shows the debt of that State to be $1,774,000; 
of which a portion was incurred in building the State 
House, and the remainder in raising soldiers. The 


To accelerate the coming of the “glorious day” 
alluded to in the last paragraph, the pastors must 
teach the people to beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks, and 
nations to learn war no more; and not encourage 
them to exhaust all their energies in killing and 
destroying each other. 


tame 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from England to the 7th inst. The 
English news by this arrival is unimportant. The French 
Corps Legislatif have introduced several amendments to 
the address to the Emperor, expressing great sympathy 
with Poland, and declaring it expedient to recognize the 
Poles as belligerents. The report of the Committee on 
Supplementary Credits, asked for by the government, 
warns the Executive against dangerous entanglements, 
and unanimously advises that an end be put to the 
Mexican expedition as soon as the interest and honour 
of France will permit. The committee close their report 
by proposing the adoption of the supplementary credit 
bill. The King of Denmark has issued a warlike address 


their country by force, if necessary. A Copenhagen 
telegram says, about 14,000 men of the reserve have 
been called out. The report that an English and French 
fleet was soon to visit Copenhagen is contradicted, but 
the fact that the English channel fleet has been recalled 
home, lends some colour to the statement. The German 
troops in the Palatinate show continued activity. The 
official General Correspondence of Vienna, cautions the 
minor German States against precipitate action towards 
Denmark, and warns them against carrying out any 
It is reported that the excitement is increasing 
throughout Germany and in Vienna. There is a general 
belief that war will ensue in the spring. The Zimes is 
suspicious of the ultra pacific tone of Napoleon, and says 
that such a line of conduct is more than any other 
favourable to French ambition ; and is by no means the 
readiest way to obtain peace. 
France should employ her influence in endeavoring to 
check the suicidal passions which are urging Germany 


It would be better if 


into a war which must, before long, sweep into its ever 
widening vortex, every power in Europe. The Liverpool 
cotton market was moderately active, the sales for three 
days had been 24,000 bales, at a small advance. 
market for breadstutfs was firmer, and all qualities had 
Winter red wheat was quoted at 8s. 
Mixed corn, 31s. a 31s. 


advanced slightly. 
9d. to 9s. 4d. per 100 pounds. 
3d. per 480 pounds. 
Tates.—Zhe War.—Congress has appointed 
a joint committee, consisting of three Senators and four 
Representatives, on the Conduct of the War. 
committee, in addition to its duty of inquiring into the 
conduct of the war, is instructed to examine into all con- 
tracts and engagements with any department of the 
government, and is authorized to sit during the recess 
of Congress, at any place which may be deemed proper. 
Besides this, every facility is provided for a thorough in- 
vestigation, including the sending for persons and pa- 
Advices from General Grant’s army state that the 
trains are running regularly between Nashville and Chat- 
The rebuilding of the railroad to Knoxville is 
Gen. Grant arrived at the front on 
It is stated that the rebel General Longstreet 
has been reinforced with 20,000 men, and is again ad- 
It was supposed that General 
Granger will be obliged to fall back on the entrench- 
It is also reported that John Mor- 
gan, with 5000 cavalry, will endeavour to cut the com- 
munication between Knoxville and Chattanooga. 
officially announced, that General Rosecrans has been 
assigned to the command of the Department of Missouri. 
General Schofield has been ordered to report to General 
Grant, who will probably assign him to a command in 
The town of Madisonville, La., on the 
north side of Lake Pontchartrain, has been captured, 
without resistance. The United States cruizers have re- 
cently destroyed a number of rebel steamers on the coast 
of Florida and vicinity. 

The Public Revenue.—In Congress the House of Repre- 
sentatives has had under consideration the bill to in- 
crease the internal revenue, as reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


to be commenced. 


vancing on Knoxville. 


ments at Knoxville. 


East Tennessee. 


The amendments, taxing spirits 
60 cts. a gallon, adulterations sold as brandy, whisky, &c., 
an additional sum of 20 cents; cotton in the hands of 
manufacturers on the first day of Tenth month, 1862, 
prior thereto, two cents per pound, and spirits im- 
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The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
onthe 23d inst. Mew York.—American gold 56 percent, 
premium. United States 5-20 six per cents, 1044, Super. 
fine State flour, $6.50 a $6.65. Shipping Ohio, $7.39 
a $7.50. Baltimore flour, $7.50 a $8.18. Chi 
spring wheat, $1.54 a $1.58 ; red western, $1.62 a $1.66; 
amber, $1.67 a $1.72. Oats, 91 a 93 cts, New corn, 
$1.20 a $1.22; old, $1.25 a $1.26 Middlings cotton, a4 



































































































































amount due from the national government is sufficient|cts. New Orleans molasses, 65 a 68 cts. Cuba sugar . 
to liquidate the whole State debt. Wisconsin has fur-|12$a 13}. Hay, $1.50 a $1.60 per 100 lbs. Boston, 
nished thirty-seven regiments of troops, and twelve bat-| Western flour, $6.75 a $7; extra, $8 a $ll. New 
teries of artillery for the war. The number of men lost| low corn, $1.30 a $1.32; old, $1.33 a $1.38. Oats, 83 a 
by death, discharge and disability, is said to be 16,963,}a 87 cts. Rye, $1.35. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour r. 
or nearly one half of the whole number. $6.25 a $6.50, fancy brands, $8.50a $10. Prime red 
Minnesota.—The Governor’s inaugural states that there| wheat, $1.72 a $1.73; white, $1.80 a $2. Rye, $1.40a 
are now no hostile Indians within hundreds of miles of} $1.42. New corn, $1.11 a $1.12 Oats, 86 a 87 cents, Pr 
the settlements. Clover seed, $8.25 a $8.50. 
Virginia.—An election took place on the 22d inst., in 
those portions of the old State of Virginia which are RECEIPTS. 
under the control of loyal citizens. The election was for} Received from Jona i é 
delegates to the convention called to revise the constitu-| 37 , aon "ne ee © Oh ee o. $4, yg oy 
tion of the State. Geo. D. Smith, 0., $4, vols. 35 and 36; from Richard 
North Carolina.—A correspondent of the Boston Trav- Mott, Io., per A. Cowgill, Agt., $12, to No. 52, vol. af; 
eller, writing from Newbern, N. C., states that informa-| from Jos, Cope and Sarah Cope, Pa., per W. ©. Cope, $2 
tion had reached there that a call had been issued at| each. vol. 37: from Robert W. ‘Hampton per W. P. Be 
Raleigh, for a State convention for the purpose of seced-| del], 'Agt., lowa, $2, to No. 22, vol. 38. iu. 
ing from the Southern Confederacy. The writer says, ' : ani . P 
” 3 that Governor Vance, and most of the leading men of| Received from “A Friend,” $10, and from A. 8. L. Exton, _ 
to his army, calling on them to uphold the honour of|N, ¢,, desire to return to the Union. This information|N. J., $5, for the relief of the Freedmen. w 
may be true, but is probably premature. . 
Louisiana.—A State election has been ordered by Gen.| If any reader of “The Friend” possesses a good Hi 
Banks, on the 22d of next month, for the purpose of] of the 8vo Bible printed in Trenton, by Isaac Collins, in 
electing a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of] 1793, and is willing to part with it, he will receives 
State, Treasurer, Attorney-General, Superintendent of} good price for it by leaving it with John Richardson, at ‘ 
Public Instruction, and Auditor of Public Accounts, who| this office. . 
shall when elected, for the time being, and until others Mis 
are appointed by competent authority, constitute the WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. var! 
ciyil government of that State, under the constitution] 4 Special Meeting of the Committee who have regi 
and laws of Louisiana, except so much of the said con-| of the Boarding School at West-town, will be held at sug 
stitution and laws as recognize, regulate or relate tO! Philadelphia, on Sixth-day the 5th of Second mont, of § 
slavery, which being inconsistent with the present con-| 1864. at 12 o’clock, . Jot Evans, al 
dition of public affairs, and plainly inapplicable to any First month 23d. 1864. 
class of persons now existing within its limits, must be : the 
a 7% a are oe declared = = inopera- WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. ‘Bint 
tive and void. This proceeding is not intended to ignore : Ly y 
the right of property existing prior to the rebeliion, nor |, aes ms res ” vam an Assistant Teacher Yo 
to preclude the claim for compensation of loyal citizens eae . — gio > ae " . : E West 
for losses sustained by enlistments and other authorized Charnes hank Sete 3 bs faeld: pretend s — the 
acts of the government. The weather in Louisiana, for 413 8 nae sees Philed.: i as ad 304 Aa amo 
# month past, has been almost unprecedently cold. The) > eth th 22d 1863 ene thro 
New Orleans cotton market was active. Sales for the aes : , acco 
week, ending on the 15th inst., reached over 2000 bales, sout 
at prices ranging from 69 to 78 cts., according to quality. GRISCOM STREET SOUP HOUSE. Or! 
Sales of sugar were also large, prices ranging from Ty al «The Society for supplying the poor of the city with " 
9 cts. for inferior, to 11} a 12 cts. for prime quality, and Soup,” have opened their House, No. 16 Griscom strech Wet 
13} a 133 for white clarified. Old crop molasses, 43 cts.;| (between Fourth and Fifth, and Spruce and Pinestreeta) aif 
new prime, 55 a 56. cts. 2 where they are delivering soup to the needy, daily, a 
Arkansas.—Despatches from Washington say, that the cept First-days, between 11 and 1 o’clock. fl 
government will take measures to organize a State) Relying on the liberality of the benevolent, tofo 
government in Arkansas, and that the same course will| extended, to support their efforts to relieve the di | 
be pursued as in Louisiana. they respectfully solicit contributions, which will be oa t 
Line of Vessels between the Lakes and Europe.—The| gratefully received by Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street; Sw 
Detroit Advertiser announces that a line of vessels will| Jerewian Hacker, 316 South Fourth street, or Wiuill Ohic 
commence to make regular trips between Liverpool and| Ryans, Jr., Treasurer, 252 South Front street. bat. 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago, during the Fourth month} phijada. First manth 11th, 1864, same 
Marine Disasters on the Lakes in 1863.—The following ence 
is a statement of the marine losses on the lakes in 1863, FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. mant 
prepared by the Board of Lake Underwriters: NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA) their 
1863. Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H, Wortai ing Q 
Loss on steam hulls, . . $220,221 ton, M. D. | 
Loss on cargoes, . ° 140,130 Application for the Admission of Patients a> ave 
(cis made to the Superintendent, to Caartes ELuis, beaut 
Total loss by steam vessels, $360,351) of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phils Sons, 
Loss on sail hulls, ‘ . 583,134 delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. “] 
Loss on cargoes, . : 536,949 a . shoul 
. Bt é 82% Diep, Twelfth month 27th, 1863, at his residence ne ff 80 in 
Total loss by sail vessels, 1,120,083 Tuckerton, New Jersey, after a short illness, Wai | Ther 
: IFFARD, in the 92d year of his age, a member va 
se nare yeaa 1,480,434) 5g Harbour Particular and Monthly Meetings. rn 
a 235.944 ——, suddenly, early on First-day morning, the 27 to 0 
Loss on cargoes ’ ' 232.633 of Twelfth month, 1863, PoweLt Srackuovss, in the gl 
7” : "aca te Be year of = og, a respected and consistent member ee 
al lo overseer of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. i 
ais a ee on Firet-day, the 20th of Twollth men 5 ¢ 
Loss on cargoes Aes 301 854 Hanan Suiny, in the 59th year of her age, a membet mark 
, potet 2 See the Southern District Monthly Meeting. - ter ’ 
P , at his residence near Morrisville, Buc county, ’ 
Taal leas, by oot vennats, nda Pa., on the evening of the 14th inst., Jonn " 
Total loss by steam and sail, 1,162,173] i the 87th year of his age. & 
—— | ~~ 8 
Loss of lifein 1862, . ; . 108 WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, | Ge, 
& 1863, . : . aa Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. — 






